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Memorabilia. 


Two centenaries of very great interest were 
celebrated this week: the seventh cen- 
tenary of the death of St. Francis of Assisi, 
in which all western Christendom took part ; 
and the tercentenary of Francis Bacon cele- 
brated at Cambridge. The world-wide at- 
traction of the Poverello in an age when 
material jwealth has greater significance, 
and opens up more varied possibilities, than 
it ever did before is a hopeful fact to ponder 
over. In a letter to The Times (Oct. 6) Mr. 
J. L. Lake recalls the fact that there were 
Franciscans in London during the life-time 


of the Saint. 
AN interesting case was decided last week 
at a St. Alban’s Consistory Court, when 
the Chancellor of ‘the Diocese granted a 
faculty for placing on a tombstone in Lang- 
leybury Churchyard, Herts, Browning’s 
well-known stanza beginning ‘‘ One 
never turned his back but marched breast 
forward.’’ This had been objected to by the 
vicar of the parish on the ground that it 
had been an invariable rule, since the 
churchyard was consecrated in 1899, that 
no inscription should appear on the grave- 
stones that was not taken from the Scrip- 
tures. The Chancellor said that that rule 
could not for one moment, be upheld in that 
Court. The incumbent, when an inscription 
came before him, must exercise his discre- 
tion upon that particular case, and, if he 
came to the conclusion that the words asked 
for should not be allowed, it must be in 


who | 


| 


| ject to a general rule. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 





| 











reference to that case and not as being sub- 
j Moreover, since he 
acted by delegated jurisdiction from the 
Ordinary, his decision might be over-ridden 
by a faculty. Readers of ‘N. and Q.’ will 
be the first to deprecate such a restriction in 
the matter of epitaphs: indeed, if all church 
authorities had been of the mind of this 
Vicar what a wealth of beauty, and pathos 
and humour we should have missed. 


A correspondent has sent us a cutting from 
the Brighton and Hove Herald of Sept. 
18 relating a curious incident. A few days 
before that date the Hove Hospital was 
aroused at midnight by a strange hubbub at 
the door. A whole gang of gipsies—men, 
women, children and caravans—was in the 
street, in a state of violent excitement and 
clamouring for the house-surgeon. When 
the house-surgeon appeared, and had suc- 
ceeded in establishing relative quiet, it ap- 
peared that here was a mortal rivalry 
between two young gipsy-women about which 
should bear the finest child. One of them, 
so the accusation went, had tried to ensure 
victory by casting a spell over her rival; 
she had seen a vision in the fire, which im- 
ported that the rival would never have a 
baby, and had communicated it, and thereby 
set up the most distressing symptoms, for 
the imagination of the poor victim of the 
spell had promptly brought on her a begin- 
ning of the evils foretold. So the whole 
party had come to the hospital in the faith 
that the house-surgeon could take off the 
spell, if they could but reach him in time, 
The surgeon was equal to the occasion; he 
calmed and re-assured the affrighted young 
woman; her distress vanished ; the company 
departed into the darkness in peace and 
satisfaction. Next morning the women came 
back and to show their gratitude ‘‘ told the 
fortunes ’’’ of the whole Hospital staff. 


R. St. John Ervine speaking at the Leigh 
Co-operative Hall, according to the 
report in the Manchester Guardian of Oct. 
5, said several interesting things, as is his 
wont, about drama and the reasons for which 
great drama among ourselves is much to 
seek. He said that ‘‘In the early part of 
the war the soldiers sang ribald songs to 
dismal hymn tunes. All over France the 
soldiers sang songs which they themselves 
had made up, and then the authorities got 
into their heads that the soldiers were really 
enjoying the war—(laughter)—and they said 
that must stop, so they decided to organise 
what they called ‘divisional concert 
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parties,’ some of which were very good and 
some of which were not. ‘The result was 
that in the second part of the war, unlike 
the first part, the soldiers were silent. One 
could organise people too much and organise 
spontaneity clean out of them.’’ ‘ As to 
plays,” he later said, ‘‘ the manager of a 
theatre in the West End of London could 
not nowadays froduce a new play for less 
than about £1,200 a week, whereas before 
the war one could run an entire season at a 
London theatre for £5,000. Nobody in this 
world could tell nowadays what kind of 
play was going to be popular.”’ The last 
sentence we have quoted seems to hint the 
crux to which the wise should address them- 
selves hidden; there is certainly a factor in 
public taste whether plays or books are con- 
cerned. 

N Oct. 5 The Times reported the appear- 

ance on the previous Saturday at about 

9.30 p.m. (summer time) of a_ brilliant 
meteor which appears to have exploded 
above Letchworth, at a height of about 13 
miles, with a detonation which was audible 
in Richmond Park. Mr. W. F. Denning of 
Bristol reports that at 7.25 (G.M.T.) on 
that evening two persons in Bristol saw a 
fireball of considerable brilliance, moving 
eastwards and ending its visible career, 
which lasted about ten seconds, about 8 deg. 
below Aries and 15 deg. above the horizon— 
thus passing over the metropolitan district. 
It had a well-defined head of a greenish 
colour and a tail of reddish sparks followed 
it. 

HERE is a rather gruesome exhibit, 

which yet may prove comforting to many 

people, in the medical exhibition at the Cen- 
tral Hall, Westminster—a new chemical test 
for death. It is applied by subcutaneous 
injection, and if any life at all remains 
in the patient, however deer: the state of 
coma, it gives a reaction at the point of in- 
jection in the form of a greenish tinge visi- 
ble to any observer. 


E CONNOISSEUR for October begins 

with an article—lavishly illustrated— 
by Mr. William Mathewson Milliken on the 
examples of early work in enamel in the 
Cleveland Museum of Art, U.S.A. This is 
followed by a charming account of the 
painter John Downman and his picture of 


the Larking family: detailing the sketches | 


he made for this work, recalling Downman’s 
love for and influence over animals, and 
giving a few biographical particulars of the 
Larkings. 





| A Reuter’s telegram reports from Elko 
(Nevada) that a Government mail aero- 
plane flying in that neighbourhood was put 
out of commission by a huge golden eagle 
which collided head foremost with the 
machine and knocked out the front wing 
strut. The pilot had to make a forced land- 
ing and required all his skill to prevent the 
aeroplane from overturning. The eagle, 
which measured 8ft. from wing-tip to wing- 
tip, was killed. 
THE publishers of Print-Collector’s Quar- 
terley announces that the magazine will 
conform in future to the English custom of 
issuing quarterlies every three months, and 
will appear in 1927 and thereafter in Janu- 
ary, April, July and October. The number 
before us has articles on J. M. Moreau, 
Dighton Caricatures, Francis Dodd and the 
Lithographs of John Copley. ‘The Editor’s 
first note in the number before us is a vigor- 
ous rejection of Herr Koegler’s recent 
attempt to put the first etching bearing a 
date—the unique print by Urs Graf at 
Basle, representing a woman bathing her 
leg—forward from 1513 (the date upon it) 
to 1523, the argument for the change rest- 
ing upon Graf’s style. The date on the 
etching would then represent an attempt to 
deceive: and it is, indeed, difficult to 
imagine what purpose was sought to be 
gained by the deception. 


Me Murray’s Quarterly List promises 

several interesting books this autumn. 
We noted, in particular, the diary of Lady 
Frederick Cavendish; Letters of the Duke 
of Wellington to Mary, Marchioness of 
Salisbury, 1850-1852, under the title ‘A 
Great Man’s Friendship’; Mr. MacNair 


Wilson’s Biography of Sir James Mackenzie | 


(‘ The Beloved Physician’) and Dr. Elring- 
ton Ball’s ‘The Judges in Ireland, 1221- 
1921.’ Mr. Murray is also publishing Sir 
William Ramsay’s Gifford Lectures of 1915 
—1917, ‘ West Asian Elements in Hellenic 
Civilization’; and Sir Algernon Law’s 
‘India under Lord Ellenborough.’ The 
Oxford University Press announce the new 
edition of Jane Austen’s novels prepared 
with notes, indexes and illustrations from 
contemporary sources by Mr. R. W. Chap- 
man, who gives a text based on collation of 
the early editions. Volume three of the ‘Ben 
Jonson’ edited by Dr. Herford and Mr. 
Percy Simpson, will shortly be appearing, 
and also the Letters of Sir Thomas Bodley to 
Thomas James, first Keeper of the Bodleian 
Library. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


JORIS HOEFNAGEL. 
(See ante, p. 26.) 


M* attention has been called to the com- 
munication of Dr. Puitip Norman at 
the reference, requesting certain information 
respecting the work of the: Flemish Topo- 
graphical artist, Joris Hoefnagel. That 
Hoefnagel was a prominent co-adjutor of 
Braun and Hogenberg in the preparation of 
their great work ‘Civitates Orbis Terra- 
rum’ is well known. The six so called 
“books”? of this work were compiled between 
1572 and 1618, and so far as the preparation 
of the last of the series is concerned Hoef- 
nagel, then well advanced in years, may be 
said to have been all in all. 

It would seem that most of the extant 
bound volumes of this work have been pre- 





pared for private collectors of the «plates. | 


These plates, numbering nearly 400 al- 
together, were struck off upon the folio 
sheets which were then folded and the Latin 
descriptive text was printed on one or two 
pages of the reverse of the folded sheet, 
according to the amount of matter on hand. 
The views and plans are of very various 
dates, the oldest dated: view which I have 
found, being that of Bilbao in Spain, Anno 
1544 (Lib. ii., No. 8). They were evidently 
published as they came to hand. The text 
was revised from time to time and the plates 
were sold separately. 

My own copy of this work may be taken 
asa typical one. It is in two volumes, each 
containing three of the so-called ‘‘ books.’’ 
The faded and worn gilding of its stamped 
hogskin covers shows that it must have been 
bound not long after 1632. References to 
the then: recent death of Gustavus Adolphus, 
King of Sweden (which took place in 
that year) are found in one or two of the 
plate texts. As the first book contains the 
preface of 1572; the second that of 1575 with 
the laudatory verse of Stephanus Broelman, 
and the Epistle of Adam Wachendorf (of 


whom more hereafter); while the third has | 


the various poetical addresses of Ortenberg, 
Lampsonius, Levinens, etc., it seems fair to 
infer that most of the plates are original 
imprints. 

With regard to Dr. Norman’s query re- 
specting the colouring of the prints, I would 


; Vivos 


| say that in my own volumes every print is 
| coloured. Some of the older ones especially 
are so delicately tinted that the colouring is 
almost an artistic work in itself, and the 
amount of labour necessary to coiour the 
myriad details of all these plates, with the 
various coats-of-arms of the different cities, 
the representative costumes, and the orna- 
mental borders of inscriptions and insets, 
makes it almost impossible to realise that 
this is all work of hand. It does not seem 
to have been done as Dr. NorMan suggests, 
on account of worn plates, or to cover indis- 
tinct impressions: on the contrary, most of 
the impressions are clear and sharp. In 

another folio collection, bound about 1690, 
in my possession, containing chiefly the topo- 
graphical views and plans of Hugo Allaerott, 
| Seger Tilemans, etc., there are also a num- 
| ber of plates from the ‘ Civitates,’ but these 
are uncoloured and without descriptive text. 
They are evidently later impressions. 

That Hoefnagel was connected with 
| Braun’s work from its inception is shown 
| by the preface ‘of 1572, in which, after ren- 
dering his thanks to the renowned cosmo- 
grapher Abraham Ortelius of Antwerp, the 
publisher, proceeds: 

Nec minores gratiarum actiones merentur 
summi illi praestantissimarum artium admir- 
atores Georgius Hoffnagel Antwerpianus Mer- 
'cator et Cornelius Chaymox, quorum iille 
i et _accuratos Hispanicarum, hic vero 
aliquot Germanicarum urbium typos _per- 
humaniter nobis codmunicavit. 

Accordingly, while the work begins with 

an undated and unsigned view of Lisbon, 
/and two or three unsigned Spanish views, 
these are followed by the beautiful view of 
| Granada, 1563; Ecija, 1567; San Sebastian 
| (undated); Rouen in France (undated), all 
by Hoefnagel. In Liber ii. follow his views 
of Alhama, 1564; Antequera (undated); 

Velis Malaga and Loxa (both undated). In 
Liber v. we have his views of Cadiz 1564, 

Seville 1593, Archidona 1564, The Bridge of 

Alcantara 1565, Hardales and Cartama 1564, 

Bornes and Zahara 1564, the Alhambra 
1564, Toledo 1566. 

These view in Spain indicate clearly 
enough that Hoefnagel was drawing his sup- 
_plies for Braun’s work from a previous 
stock of views taken by him during a sojourn 
| in Spain, 1563 to 1567. It is perhaps from 
| this series of views that Dr. Norman sug- 
| gests that Hoefnagel could hardly have been 
/old enough (as he was living and indeed 
| doing active art work as late as 1617) to 
| have drawn the Braun plan or birds-eye 
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view of London showing the spire of St. the Hanseatic League was under a cloud in 
Paul’s, which however was destroyed in 1561. | England. It had been deprived of its 

A closer investigation, nevertheless, shows ancient exclusive trade monopoly in 1551, 
still earlier work of Hoefnagel than the | and was making extraordinary efforts to con- 
above. In 1561 he executed views of Tours | ciliate the English people. Was the first 
and Angers in France (Lib. v., No. 20); of | plan of London prepared by Wachendorf as 
Lyons and Vienne, ‘‘ Ex archetypo aliorum’”’ a compliment to them; and, failing to effect 
(id. No. 19); and of Poitiers (id., No. 18). | the Secretary’s desired ends, was the plan 
To the last of these he has added as an inset | turned over in a pique to the German pub- 
or sub-view, the whimsical drawing of what | lishers? The subject would seem to be worth 
was known as ‘La Pierre levée,’’ a great ; fuller discussion. 


flat rock of about 14ft. diameter, resting I hope on a future occasion to be able to 


upon four or five immense boulders, near | give some further details of the latter years 

Poitiers. Upon this rock, covered with the | of this laborious but eccentric and genial 

inscribed names of ambitious tourists he has | artist, Joris Hoefnagel. 

added those of ‘‘Georgius Hoefnaglius, A° | J. H. Innes, 

1561,’’ and of his associates, Abraham Orte- Nyack, N.Y., U.S.A. 

lius, Georgius Braun, and F. Hogenberg, 

with various dates attached. All these | 

drawings of 1561 are the work of a finished | DRAYTON AND ‘HENRY VI.’ 

artists, and show that Hoefnagel was per- 

fectly capable of executing the view or plan | i ats, ee OE, See, Se) 

of London above mentioned. 
The history of this first known plan of |II. v., Dr. von Schaubert characterises 

London is obscure, but the published work 

of Braun and Hogenberg furnishes some 

allusions here and there which cannot be 

overlooked. It can hardly fail to impress 

the investigator as being strange that the 


‘ian. The king is alone and seats himself 
on a molehill; there he awaits the fateful 


upon his royal state, sadly compares his 


London plan should contain a special inset | own wretched lot with that of a shepherd. | 


filled with an historical account of the The speech, says Dr. von Schaubert,* was 
“‘ Stilliards”’ or ‘Steel Yard,’’ the head- | written by one who cared not at all about 


quarters in England of the Hanseatic League | the lack of the dramatic element of the | 


of Merchants, etc. There was nothing typi- | speech, its length, or the fact that it added 
cal of London in this, nor was the place even | nothing to the action of the play. Its pas. 
one of the principal features of the city. toral tone was just such as might be expec: 
One is led, therefore, to ascribe the origin | ted from Drayton who had already, in 1593, 
of the plan to some person holding close | produced a set of Eclogues in imitation of 
relations with the League. Now the Secre- | Spenser, and was therefore in 1595 deeply 
tary of this association in London at the | engrossed in the unrealities of pastoral 


period of which we are speaking was Adam_ poetry that reappear in Henry’s monologue. © 
Wachendorf—of Dantzic as it would seem. | Were Shakespeare’s dramatic work free of — 


In a view of the City of Dantzic which | the pastoral element or of lengthy mono 
Wachendorf furnished for the ‘ Civitates,’ | logues that add little to the general plot, 
the publishers have inserted a complimentary | Dr. von Schaubert’s reasoning would be valid, 
notice of this and various other views pre- | but ‘ As You Like It’ with its rich pastoral 
pared for their work by this Mecenas, as | atmosphere is alone a sufficient answer to 
they term him. Wachendorf’s acknowledge- | the first, whilst Henry V.’s monologue be 
ment of the compliment is annexed to the 
preface of 1575, as mentioned above. 


that there might be some grounds for sup- | good deal of similarity between them. Both 
posing that Wachendorf had the London | exceed fifty lines; both could be removed 
plans prepared for him by Joris Hoefnagel. | without the action of either play being 4 
We know that the latter visited England, | whit the worse; both serve to stamp more 
for we have his views of Oxford and of Wind- definitely the character of the speaker—the 





sor in the ‘ Civitates,’ though they are un- | one a man of peace, inclined to be senti- 


dated. | Wachendorf’s motives may also be 
the subject of speculation. At this period ~* Sch., pp. 145-146. 








Dealing critically with ‘3 Henry VI. | 


|Henry’s monologue as quite unShakespear- | 


| issue of the Battle of Towton and, musing [ 


fore the Battle of Agincourt provides af 
strong counter to the second. An analysis) 
Under these circumstances it would seem | of the speeches of the two kings reveals 4) 
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mental; the other a warrior, keenly alive 
to the responsibilities of kingship. Both 
compare their lot with others of lowly rank : 
Henry VI. with a shepherd, Henry V. with 
“private men”? or a slave. The former 
exclaims, 
Methinks it were a happy life 
To be no better than a homely swain. 
The latter says, 


What infinite 
neglect ; 
That private men enjoy! 


The former, declaring the shepherd’s life 
to be free from care, adds 


His wonted sleep under a fresh tree shade, 

All which secure and sweetly he enjoys, 

Is far beyond a prince’s delicates. 

His viands sparkling in a golden cup, 

His body couched in a curious bed, | 

When care, mistrust, and treason waits on 

him. 

This is very like the substance of Henry 

V.’s words, 


heart’s-ease must kings 


And what have kings, that privates have | 


not too, 
Save ceremony, save general ceremony? 
And what art thou, thou idol Ceremony? 


“creating awe and fear’? but subject to | 


“poisoned flattery.”” No king with all his 
pomp and greatness, says Henry V., 


laid in bed majestical 
Can sleep so soundly as the wretched slave. 


The general purport of the two’ speeches | 


is thus very much the same. Now, bearing 
in mind that when writing ‘Henry V.,’ 
Shakespeare had attained much more skill 


as a dramatist, and, in addition, allowance | 


being made for the circumstances in which 


the speeches are delivered as well as for the | 


difference in the characters of the two men, 
the likeness is still further enhanced; and, 
as the one is without question by Shakes- 
peare, so too is the probability great in 
favour of Shakespeare’s hand in the other. 

Another reason for assigning this as well 
as the following scene to Drayton is that 
the sources of the episodes are to be found 
not only in the Chronicles of Holinshed 





| in a manner that he later discarded; and, 


if he entirely dispensed with Polidore Ver- 
gil, it was probably because he found all 
lhe wanted in others. 


The numerous references to animals in ‘2 
and 3 Henry VI.’ are likewise seized upon by 
Dr. von Schaubert as a feature pointing to 
Drayton rather than Shakespeare as their 
author; she quotes in support of her con- 
tention the fact that when discussing Miss 


| Lee’s paper* on the authorship of the plays, 


Dr. Furnival asked, ‘‘ Who then is this 
farmyard and menagerie man who often in- 
dulges in aphorisms?’’ However, Dr. Fur- 
nival himself in a manner provided the 


' answer; for, in his introduction to the Leo- 


pold Shakespeare, p. xxxiv., he gives a list 
of over forty parallel animal expressions 
to be found in the ‘ Rape of Lucrece’ and 
‘HenryVI.’ As the dates of these produc- 
tions more or less coincide, we can draw our 
own conclusions. A stronger answer still is 
given by Mr. J. Kirkmant in a paper on 
‘Animal Nature Versus Human Nature in 
“King Lear.’?’ There he draws the fol- 
lowing parallels :— 


No. of 
Different No. of 
Animals Separate 
Play. Mentioned. Mentions. 
© ange Bears ...cceccessxess AO es ssecaseccanas 132 
© F IOUIEY WES cccccecssesx QO | ccaeetccsescss 88 
© S- Hetry Vi caccssscere | reer 80 
“As You Like It.’ ...... Leer 90 
‘Midsum, Night’s Dr.’ 66. ............... 146 
This table completely disposes of the 


“cc 


farmyard ’’ argument. 

On the question of date and the Company 
to which the plays belonged I am inclined 
to accept the opinion of Chambers, who sug- 
gests} that on the amalgamation of Strange’s 
and the Admiral’s Men to form the new 
Pembroke Company, Strange’s handed over 


| ‘The Contention of York and Lancaster,’ 


but also in those of Hall and Polidore Ver- | 


gil, and Shakespeare in his genuine works 
did not make use of the last and rarely, if 
at all, used two or three sources in the same 
scene. Admittedly this is a difficulty; but 
it is arguable that in ‘Henry VI.’ a play 


| to the same closely related series. . . 


if that was originally theirs as is suggested by 
their production of 7 Henry VI, which belongs 
Shake- 
— first dramatic job, which earned him 
the ill will of Greene was the writing or 
re-writing of 7 Henry VI for Strange’s, in the 
early spring of 1592. During the winter of 
1592-3 he revised The Contention for Pem- 
broke’s, and completed the series of his early 


_ histories with Richard III. 


among his earliest dramatic endeavours, | 
Shakespeare, collaborating with and under. 
the powerful influences of Greene, Peele, and | 


Marlowe, handled his sources to some extent 


In discussing the production of ‘ Titus and 
Vespasian,’ Chambers shows that it is not 





* New Shak. Soc. Trans., 1876, pt. ii. 
+ Idem. Jan. 10, 1879. 
t ‘The Elizabethan Stage,’ 1928, Vol. ii. pp. 


| 128-130, 
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unreasonable to think that Shakespeare, who | 
perhaps revised that play as ‘Titus 

Andronicus,’ was in his early dramatic work | 
associated with Pembroke’s Men. On the 
other hand, Drayton’s dramatic work seems 
to have been wholly for Henslowe in con- | 
nection with the Admiral’s Company between | 
the years 1579 and 1602, and no evidence 

exists of his having been engaged in the 

same literary sphere before 1597, or that he 

was in any way connected with Pembroke’s 

Men. 

Dealing with the date of composition of 
‘2 and 3 Henry VI.’ Miss Lee suggested they 
were written before 1592, and pointed out 
that in ‘Romeo and Juliet,’ Shakespeare 
had parodied the much discussed 

Oh tiger’s heart wrapt in a woman’s hide, 
in the line 

Oh serpent’s heart hid with a flowering face. 

However, from the point of view of date, 
there is an earlier example in 

O rash-false heat, wrapp’d in repentant 

cold. ‘Lue.’ 4 

This line, together with the many ‘“‘ ani- 
mal’”’ parallels given by Dr. Furnival, seems 
to establish yet more definitely Shakespeare’s 
position as the reviser of the plays. If 
Drayton’s claim were maintained, we should 
have to assume, what appears beyond possi- 
bility, that the numerous passages in 
Shakespeare’s genuine works bearing resem- 
blance in diction or idea to the added por- 
tion of ‘ Henry VI.’ were imitations of or 
borrowings from Drayton. Now Drayton 
himself is known to transplant words and 
phrases copiously from his sources; this has 
been of late ably demonstrated by Prof. J. 
Q. Adams* in a short paper on ‘ Michael 
Drayton’s To the Virginian Voyage,’ and | 
by R. R. Cawleyt+ in an essay on ‘ Drayton | 
and the Voyagers’; in both of these—par- 
ticularly the latter—Drayton’s debt to Hak- 
luyt is convincingly attested by numerous 
parallels. So, too, Eltont has expressed 
the view that Fleay’s passage from ‘ The 
Legend of Robert, Duke of Normandy,’ 
quoted as a parallel to lines taken from ‘3 
Henry VI.,’ IT. v., ‘‘ merely shows imitation 
by Drayton,’’ and I think I have proved 
that the passage in ‘ Henry VI.,’ considered 
even from the metrical standpoint as is done | 
by Dr. von Schaubert, was not by Drayton. 


* Modern Language Notes. (Baltimore), 
XXxiii. 
+ Publications, Mod. Lang. Ass. Amer., 


September, 1923. 
t‘ Michael Drayton. A Critical Study.’ 


| served by the ’buses generally. 


The evidence, as a whole, leads with a 
fair degree of certainty to the conclusion 
that whilst the Second and Third Parts of 
‘Henry VI.’ contain early work of Shakes. 
peare, no portion of them was written by 
Drayton, but the two plays were well known 
to the latter, who borrowed freely from them 
just as he did from the works of Peele, 
Greene, Kyd, and Marlowe. 

I. GovRvitcs. 





ONDON’S ’BUSES.—In the Evening 
News there recently appeared a state- 
ment to the effect that the London General 
Omnibus Company were the introducers of 
the ‘‘ garden seat’’ on the top of their vehi- 
cles. I believe I am correct in thinking this 
was the particular distinction of The London 
Road Car ’buses, and only adopted by the 
L.G.O.C. when the public, especially the 
ladies, favoured the new style in place of the 
** knife-board.”’ 

There is another item which may be worth 
recording—the rise of the motor-bus. It 
will be remembered that the first motor-bus 
service ran over the old ‘“‘ Atlas’’ or Swiss 


, Cottage route—Finchley to Victoria—under 


” 


the name of ‘‘ Victory ’’ and inaugurated an 
entirely new route from Edgware Road to 


, the Law Courts, under the name of ‘ Van- 


| guard.”’ 
‘the Bank, but Sir John Pound, the then 


It was proposed to run them to 


Lord Mayor who, I believe, was Chairman 
of the L.G.O.C., succeeded in keeping the 
motor-bus out of the city. Resulting from this, 
the ‘‘ Vanguards’”’ then diverted their line 


to Waterloo, a service which continued until 
| the Company was bought up by the L.G.0.C. 
| Whether this was a result of the motor-bus 


Company possessing the patent or right of 
having the now familiar number in front, I 


‘do not know (‘‘ Vanguards’”’ were No. 1), 


but the L.G.O.C. endeavoured so to mark its 
’buses, and had to submit to an injunction 
against their user. I have been told that 
the origin of the motor-bus was due to the 
dismissal of a manager of the Atlas ‘bus 
route, who vowed to ruin that route and 
also—as to why, I am not clear—make the 
L.G.O.C. smart. He began with a small syn- 


| dicate of £1,000, running on the Atlas route 


in considerably less time at a lower fare, 


| and, I believe, at the same time starting the 
|‘ Vanguards”? on a new route, which by 


running from Edgware Road to Tottenham 
Court Road linked up two main routes 
His success 


was so great that he ran the ‘‘ Atlas’ "buses 


oo 
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off the road, and in a few months (six I be- 
lieve) another syndicate of £7,000 was formed, 
and shortly after a much larger one, the 
second syndicate making its capital and a 


good interest as well, in its short life. Per- 
haps some more careful reader who has noted 
dates and facts, could confirm all these recol- 
lections and add the date of the user this 
year of the first covered ’bus in London—as 
also the date when motor-buses were first 
permitted through the City gates. 

There was also a Police order issued 
against sitting by the driver, and my recol- 
lection is that in the early motor-buses the 
seat was used by a passenger. 

Their introduction is certainly a notable 
feature in London’s history, and it would be 
of interest to know whether these ‘“ Vic- 
torys’’ and ‘‘ Vanguards’’ were the first 
motor-buses ever run for public use. 

Could some reader correct or add to the 
above ? / 
W. H. Mancuee. 


IR THOMAS ELYOT AND THE ‘ ARS 
POETICA.’—In the anonymous article 

on Sir Thomas Elyot in the Ninth Edition 
of the ‘Encyclopedia Britannica’ (the vol- 
ume is dated 1878), the writer states that 
“Webbe quotes from his [Elyot’s] transla- 
tion of Horace’s Poetica.’’ Again, in his 
article on Elyot in the ‘ Dictionary. of 
National Biography’ (the volume is dated 
1889), Sidney Lee writes: ‘‘ Hight lines, 
translated into English from Horace’s ‘ Ars 
Poetica,’ are attributed to Elyot by William 


Webbe in his ‘Discourse of English 
Poetry.”’’ Again, in the corresponding 
article in the Eleventh Edition of the 


‘Encyclopedia Britannica’ (the volume is 
dated 1910), we read: ‘‘ Webbe quotes a 
few lines from a lost translation of the 
Ars poética of Horace.” 

Now, in the first place, Webbe does not 
say that the eight lines quoted by him are 
from the ‘Ars Poetica’ (‘ Epistola ad 
Pisones’), nor does he mention any lost 
translation of the ‘ Ars Poetica’; he says 
merely that the lines quoted are from 
Horace, and Elyot is the translator (see 
‘A Discourse of English Poetrie,’ ed. Arber, 
p. 42). In the second place, if the writers 
of the above-mentioned articles had turned 
to Elyot’s best known and most important 
work, the ‘Gouernour’ (1531), they would 
have found, not only the eight lines in ques- 
tion, but also Elyot’s marginal reference : 
‘“Horat. ep. lib. ii. ep’la. ad Augustum,” 
which reference is correct (see the ‘ Gouer- 
nour,’ ed. Croft, i. p. 123). 





i 


| 








The ‘Ars Poetica’ has had a greater in- 
fluence in the history of poetry than any 
other treatise. It is therefore of some 
interest whether Elyot did, or did not, trans- 
late it. As a matter of fact, the first trans- 
lation of the ‘ Ars Poetica’ into English 
appears to be that of Thomas Drant, pub- 
lished in 1567. 

THEODORE STENBERG. 

The University of Texas, 

Austin, Texas. 


ORDAUNT FAMILY.—Burke’s ‘Peerage 
and Baronetage,’ 1914, gives neither the 
date of birth nor that of baptism of Sir John 
Mordaunt, 7th Bart. The following extract 
from the registers of Wellesbourne, near 
Warwick, in which parish Walton Hall was 
situated, may be of interest. It is unfortun- 
ate that the place of baptism in London is 
not given. It may be that the rite took 
place in a private house, but if the church 
where Francis Whyte officiated—if he was a 
clergyman—could be ascertained, a note of 
the baptism might appear in the register. 
Sophia was the second wife of Sir Charles 
Mordaunt, 6th Baronet. 


1743. ‘‘ John son of Sr. Charles Mor- 
daunt Barrtt. by Sophia his Lady was bap- 
tised at London by my son ffrancis Whyte 
upon Thursday May 9th, 1734.” 


(The Rev. Humphrey Whyte was Vicar of 
Wellesbourne, and was buried there 7 Nov., 
1734.) 

There is another entry of interest concern- 
ing this family :— 

1814. ‘‘ The Honble. William Eliot of St. 
George Hanover Square in the County of 
Middlesex, Widower, and Sarah Mordaunt 
of this Parish Spinster were married in the 
Chapel of Walton by Special Licence 30 
August 1814.” 

The chapel (St. James’) is now, I believe, 
the parish church of Walton-d’ Hivile, which 
was separated from Wellesbourne in 1842: 
the chapel being in the park of Walton Halli. 
I do not see any note of the above Sarah in 
Burke’s ‘ L.G.,’ of 1914. 


HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


HITE SWAN INN, EPPING.—This 
300 years old inn has just been demol- 
ished. Originally The Swan, it was des- 
cribed in 1656 as being ‘‘in the open street 
of Epping.” Its massive charming stack 
was a curious sight. 
J. ARDAGH. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


‘ TLDERIM.’—Byron in a letter to John 

Murray, 9 July, 1817 (No. 663, in 
Lord Ernle’s ‘ Letters and Journals’), says 
‘‘T have the sketch and extracts from 
‘Lallah Rookh’ which I humbly suspect 
will knock up ‘ Iiderim’ and shew young 
gentlemen some thing more than having been 
across a Camel’s hump is necessary to write 
a good Oriental tale.’? Can any reader tell 
me the author of ‘ Ilderim’ ? 

V. H. Corzins. 


MBLEM OF ST. SIMON’ THE 
APOSTLE, ALL SOULS’, OXFORD. 
—In the ante-chapel of All Souls’, Oxford, 
in a window with fifteenth century glass 
(1437-43) is a full set of Apostles, each with 
name at foot. St. Simon holds on open hand 
an emblem consisting of three six-sided or 
eight-sided objects, two below and one above. 
They are rather like three carved stones 
from a ruined doorway. In a country 
church which has an incomplete set of 
Apostles (eight only) of later fifteenth cen- 
tury date, one bears an exactly similar em- 
blem, on open palm,and has hitherto defied 
identification. Can anyone throw light on 
nature of emblem? Is it always given to 
St. Simon (when he has not the usual saw) ? 
Have the names in All Souls’ window always | 
been attached to the same Saints? Mrs. 
Jameson, Mrs. Charles Bell and Baring- 
Gould do not help much. Baring-Gould 
says St. Simon ‘‘ sometimes holds one or two 
fish,’’ but these objects are not like fish. 
Mrs. Jameson says St. John sometimes has 
three rolls; Mrs. Bell says St. Philip occa- | 
sionally has two or three loaves. 
objects in window are loaves or rolls (books) | 
they are highly conventionalised. As to 
stones, Baring-Gould says St. Matthias 
has sometimes ‘‘a book or a stone.”’ St. 
Thomas, according to Mrs. Bell, has a 
small building (referring to a legend). All 
the Apostles sometimes hhold stones as 
builders of the church. But is St. Simon 
specially given an emblem with this mean- 
ing in sets, where other Apostles have their 
own emblems? In the set of eight above 
referred to, one has a crooked staff, and 
another (not St. James the Great) a plain 
staff. Are these appropriated to any par- 








| His eldest son was the historian. 
|a member of any City Livery Company? 
H. W. 


If the |S 





ticular Apostles ? 


PRISCILLA. 





HARLEQUIN LANE, CROWBOROUGH, 

SUSSEX.—At Crowborough Beacon, in 
Sussex, there exists a road called Harlequin 
Lane. Fifty years ago it was almost impass- 
able in the winter; now it is a good macada- 
mised road in a residential quarter. The 
name, as far as I can ascertain, is certainly 
a century old. Can anyone shed light on 
the origin of the name? 

G. F. W. 


READ AS STAPLE FOOD OF MAN.— 
Will someone tell me when bread be- 
came the staple food of man—bread, whether 


made of wheat or other flour? 
G. F. W. 


LK-LORE: PLANTS THAT THRIVE 
BEST WHEN STOLEN.—In this part 
it is popularly believed that the hitomoji (a 
tiny cespitose strain of the Welsh onion) and 
the Colscasia gigantea (a species of eddoes) 
thrive in the highest degree when they are 
transplanted without the owner’s consent. 
In Richard Folkard’s ‘ Plant-lore, Legends, 
and Lyrics,’ 1884, p. 532, we read: ‘In 
olden times, there was a tradition that Rue 
always throve best when stolen from a neigh- 
bour’s garden.’’ Is there any other instance 
of such a superstition ? 
Kumacusu MINAKATA, 
Tanabe, Kii, Japan. 
EORGE GROTE.—Can any reader give 
me any details of George Grote (b. 
1762), a son of Andreas Grote, who was a 
founder of Prescott’s Bank? He was a part- 


'ner in the bank. He lived at Shortlands, 


Bromley, and was a J.P. for Kent. He was 
concerned in common rights in Bromley. 
Was he 


IR ADAM WILLIAMSON, K.B.—On 21 
Oct., 1798, Lieut.-General Sir Adam 
Williamson, K.B., Colonel of the 72nd 
(Highland) Regiment of Foot, died at Ave- 
bury House, Wilts. His wife, Anne, died 
in Jamaica on 19 Sept., 1794, and was bur- 
ied in the Cathedral Church, Spanish 
Town, Sir Adam at that time being Gover- 
nor of the Island. 
Are any representatives of his family now 


living ? 
J. H. Lestie. 


ERALDIC: PRONUNCIATION OF 
“ ERMINE.’’—Will someone learned in 
heraldic matters please say what is the 
pronunciation of this word. Is the final 
e sounded or not? The ‘ Encyclopedia 
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prefers ‘‘erminees’’ to “‘ermines,”” and ermi- 


nois is obviously derived from an adjective ; 


is it not likely that ‘‘ermine”’ was 
‘“erminé”’ or ‘‘ erminee ”’ originally, if not 
at present ? 


Apart from this is there a word ‘‘erminy,”’ 
after the manner of ‘‘ vairy”’? 
WaLpo SaBINE. 


BUBLAL ACTS.—Can anybody tell me 
when the Burial Acts came in? I do 
not know how many Acts there are; but I 
am searching for some Burial Act about 
1852. 
Joun Benert-STaNForD. 

BOSWORTH, LEICESTERSHIRE, AND 

THE HARCOURT FAMILY.—The 
Manor of Bosworth, now called Market Bos- 
worth, was acquired by Sir Richard de Har- 
court circa 1220 through his marriage with 
Arabella, daughter of Sayer de Quincy, 
1st Earl of Winchester, by Margaret his 


wife, daughter of Robert de Beaumont, 3rd | 


Earl of Leicester. Sir Robert Harcourt, 
K.B., who was standard-bearer to Henry, 
Duke of Richmond, at the Battle of Bos- 


worth (and on whose property the battle | 
was in all probability fought), appears to | 


be the last member of the Harcourt family 
to have remained in possession of the manor ; 
he died on Sept. 29, 1504, having had issue 
a son, John, who predeceased him and four 
daughters as under : 

Elizabeth, who married George Gainsford 
of Hampton Poyle, Co. Oxford, third son 


of Sir John Gainsford of Crowhurst, Surrey | 


(as his 3rd wife) ; 

Letitia, who married 1st, Humphrey Pes- 
hall; 2nd, Thomas Nevill. 

Catherine, who married ist, Thomas 
Stonor of Stonor, Co. Oxford; 2nd, W. Cope 
of Hanwell, Co. Oxford, 


Ellen, who married Richard Beckenham | 


of Pudlicot and Westcot Barton, Co. Ox- 
ford. 


_On the decease of Sir Robert Harcourt, | 
K.B. (above), the Stanton Harcourt estates | 


in Oxfordshire and the Ellenhal] estate in 
Staffordshire fell to his cousin, Sir Simon 
Harcourt of Wytham. Berkshire. Under 
what circumsances did the Bosworth estate 
pass out of the Harcourt family, and into 
whose possession did it come? Samuel 
Lewis in his ‘ Topographical Survey of Eng- 
land and Wales,’ 1842, states that the 
manor and advowson passed by descent to 
Thomas Grey 2nd Marquess of Dorset, in the 
reign of Henry VIII. 
Wii11amM Harcovurt-Batu. 


PlQuET OR CHESS IN ‘THE TEMP- 

EST.’—Mr. George Saintsbury in his 
‘Scrap Book’ (xxxvilith Scrap), p. 143, 
writes more suo: ‘‘I think the stage-direc- 
tions of The Tempest are wrong. It was 
piquet, not chess, that Ferdinand and Mir- 
anda played.” 

Now how can he possibly know this, 
except by this dogmatically asserted guess? 
Twentieth century promessi sposi would cer- 
tainly prefer what he calls ‘‘ the Queen of 
card-games ’’ to chess; not so easily lovers 
of the seventeenth or earlier centuries. But 
perhaps the heading of this scrap explains 
its purport—‘‘ furnishing subjects for pic- 
tures suitable for the infuriation of modern 
art-critics.’’ A picture showing the cell of 
Prospero wherein the youthful couple bend 
their heads over a piquet table would be cal- 
culated to exasperate modern art-critics. 

J. B. McGovern, 
F.S.A.Scot. 
Redgarth, Clothorn Road, Didsbury. 
| WILTON’S GRAMMAR.—In a note on 
‘“Comus,’ ii. 238-9 
if thou have 
Hid them in some flowery cave, 

Thomas Warton remarks ‘‘Here is a seem- 
ing inaccuracy for the sake of the rhyme.” 
Commenting upon this criticism Coleridge 
asks ‘‘ Could W. have been so ignorant of 
| English Grammar?’’ Have these conflict- 
ing views regarding Milton’s accuracy ever 


| been discussed ? 





H. J. AY irre. 
20, College Road, Brighton. 
FFAMILL (see cl. 221, 293).—-I should 
be grateful for further examples of 
early English surnames similar in origin, 
_to ‘‘ Offamill,” up to say the fourteenth 
| century. 
Might I suggest that this name thus 
compounded of simple words implies a sur- 
prisingly early development of English (ec. 


1140). 
G. O’F. 


RTILLERY.—Can the following round 
iron shot be dated by its approximate 
sizes and weights: 2 3/5in., 3 3/5in. and 
|5 1/5in. diameter, 13, 6 and 17lbs. res- 
pectively? And in what type of guns were 
| they used ? 
G. O’F. 


ETER DRELINCOURT, DEAN OF 
ARMAGH (1644—1722).—Who was his 
| wife? Their daughter was Viscountess 
| Primrose who died in 1775. 

Cross CROssLET. 
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ULLODEN VOLUNTEERS.—Could any 
reader give me any information regard- 
ing this Corps? When and by whom was it 
raised, and when disbanded? Who was its 
commander? What uniform and crest or 
badge (if any) was worn, etc. ? 
BE. Bok. 
EREN.—When in Wales recently I pur- 
chased a small volume of Welsh poems 
and translations by an author bearing this 
pseudonym, presumably a Bardic name. 
Who was Beren ? 
Joun W. SINGLETON. 


LOXAM.—Francis Houston Bloxham, 
born May 26, 1810, was admitted to 
Westminster School in January, 1819. 
Charles Henry Bloxam, born Jan. 25, 1812, 
and George Frederick Bloxam, born Sept. 
20, 1813, were admitted in January, 1824. 
Any information about these Bloxams would 

be acceptable. 

G. F. R. B. 


EORGE GRAHAM BLACKWELL, the 
eldest son of Samuel Blackwell, of the 
East Indies, matriculated at Oxford from 
Brasenose June 22, 1819, aged 18. I should 
be glad to obtain particulars of his career 
after leaving Oxford, and the date of his 


death. 
G. F. R. B. 


ROVERBS AND PHRASES.—(1) ‘‘ To 
throw one’s cap (bonnet) over the mill.”’ 
What is the origin of this phrase (in the 
sense of taking some reckless step, ‘‘ going 
off the deep end,” ‘‘ burning one’s boats,” 
etc.)? Littré gives ‘‘ jeter son bonnet au- 
dessus des moulins’’; but the ‘ N.E.D.’ has 
nothing. Who first used it, in French or 
English? (2) ‘‘ Bats in the belfry.’’ Is the 
origin of this known, or discoverable? It 
is probably later than 1887, as it is not in 
the ‘N.E.D.,’ which does register ‘‘ bees 

in the bonnet.” 

S. 


(jAULFIELD FAMILY.—Can any one give 


me information respecting George Caul-. 


field of Oxfordshire, a Judge of North 
Wales, in the early seventeenth century, 
whose daughter, Mary Lettice, married John 
Lloyd of Llanforda Salop (in Ireland) ? 
Was the above mentioned related to Sir Toby 
Caulfield, afterwards Lord Charlemont ? 
Wm. Lioyp. 
NGLISH ANIMALS’ NAMES: BIBLIO- 
GRAPHY.—Would you be so kind as to 
give references to books or papers where Eng- 
lish names of animals are collected? I mean 





| such names as Boxer (for a dog), Mussolini 
(ditto), Rose (for a cow), Dimple (ditto), etc, 
in a word: the fore-names of animals. I note 
in Chaucer: Scot (a ——. colle (a dog), 
Chauntecler (a cock), etc. list of present 
day (or also older) names of domestic 
animals in Great Britain, especially from 
farmers, will be welcome. 
G. LANGENFELT. 


Oxford. 
[Long lists of modern cows’ names will be 
found at cxlv. 250, 298.] 


ONGS AND POEMS WANTED.—Will any 
reader kindly point out where the follow- 
ing may be found? 
(1) A song or sea chanty ,beginning :— 
*"Twas in the year of ’55 
On March the twentieth day, 
When our gallant ship her anchor weighed 
And to sea we bore away, 
Brave boys! etc. 
Blowhard it was our Captain’s name, 
Our ship the Lion bold, 
And we were bound for the northern coast,. 
To face the frost and cold. 
Brave boys! etc. 


This probably originated in the “fifties, 
(2) A poem beginning :— 
When the gloom is deepest round thee, 
And the chains of grief have bound thee, 
And in loneliness and sorrow 
By the poisoned springs of life 
Thou sittest, yearning for the morrow 
That will free thee from the strife, 
(3) A German ballad on the relief of Vienna 
from the Turks, beginning :— 
Ein Falke von dem Felsennest 
So weit so weit ins Land 
Er spaht nach Ost, er spaht nach West 
Hinab hinauf den Strand. 
Dating, it is thought, in the ’sixties. 
H. CunmInGHAM, 
ge eoery OF QUOTATION NEEDED, — I 
should be much obliged if some reader 
would give me the exact reference to the 
French line :— 
Tout homme a dans son coeur 
qui sommeille. 
I am told the author was Edmond About. 
DE V. PAyEN-PAyNe. 


EFERENCE WANTED: In what book by 

R. L. Stevenson, is the phrase used: “ Is 

the pitch too high?” and to what does it refer? 
J. LANDFEAR LwvcaAs. 


UTHOR WANTED.—Who is the author of 
the following lines? 
Love on earth is but the acorn whence shall 
rise the stately tree, ; 
Drawing life from living waters, lasting as 
Eternity. 
E. 0. W. 
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Replies. 





XVI AND XVII CENTURY GUNS, 
(cli. 117, 157, 213). 

[‘ reply to Cononen Lestre (at the 

second reference) I enclose herewith 
a diagrammatic sketch of the sixteenth 
century curtain wall in_ question. I 
regret to observe that I made the question 
unnecessarily difficult by carelessly trans- 











16 Cenfiiry balilementS St. Dawes Castle. 


posing ‘‘merlon’’ for ‘‘crenelle’’; it was 
of course the ‘‘ crenelle’’ which was socketed 
for the gun, the grooves about which I asked 
being on either edge of the merlon. 

Referring to the diagram: 

Fig. 1 shews a complete crenelle with a 
portion of a merlon on either side. A and 
B are merlons, C the crenelle, (1) the groove, 
(2) a large square socket, 6in. square and 
54in. deep, sunk in the face of the edge of 
the merlon at its juncture with the base of 
the crenelle, (3) is a gun-socket, roughly 
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4in. square and 3jin. deep, (1) and (2) are 
in pairs, one facing another across the cren- 
elle, i.e., there are two grooves, two verti- 
cal sockets and a horizontal gun socket to 
each indentation. 

Fig. 2 is a full-face view of one edge of 
a merlon and half the base wall of a crenelle, 
cut across D—KE. 

Fig. 3 shews an imaginary section through 
(1)—(2), and the profiles of (1) and (2). 
The groove (1) is 4in. long, nearly 2in. wide 
and sin. deep. 

It is supposed that a pivot dropped into 
(3) so that the gun could be swung from side 
to side of the crenelle: a drawing in Bou- 
tell’s ‘ Arms and Armour’ shews a culverin 


with a long barrel and at the end of the | 
| may have been made at a later date for guns 


barrel, on the under side, a projection which 
might have dropped into such a socket as 
(3) except that the scale of the drawing sug- 
gests that the culverin was too small to need 
a four-inch-square socket. The correspond- 


ing socket in the 1543 curtain wall is smal- | 


| ler, circular, about 3jin. in diameter. The 


sockets in the upright side of the merlon 
(2) and the grooves, are peculiar to the 1550 
walls. The purpose of (2) is at present un- 
known to me. It has been suggested that the 
grooves (1) held the top edge of some screen 
in front of the gunner standing behind the 
crenelle. This theory perhaps receives some 
support from the fact that the older curtain 
wall has a.square shaft cut through the 
masonry on either side of each crenelle—see 
dotted line squares marked (4) and (5)—- 
through which one supposes, the gunner could 
look without self-exposure, the crenelle being 
filled up with sandbags( ?) these and the high 
merlons being sufficient protection. 

It is of course possible that all the sockets 


of the eighteenth century, say. ‘There are 
no sockets at all in either the crenelle 
base-wall, or in the sides of the merlons in 


i the battlements around the roof of the keep, 


although there are pairs of ‘“‘ peep-holes”’ 
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in the masonry as in that of the 1543 cur- 
tain wall. Tihe only direct references at 
present known to me to the Castle’s arma- 
ment is to ‘‘ callivers’’ and muskets, in the 
List of Military Establishments, c. 1599 
(quoted in Carew’s Survey of Cornwall) ; to 
“1 whole culverin, 4 demy culverin, 3 
sakers, muskets and powder,’’ demanded by 
Hannibal Bonython in 1595, and ‘“‘to 1 
brass cannon, 1 demy culverin, and other 
iron ordnance’’ which the same governor 
returned to the Master of the Ordnance in 
1595; to ‘‘ ten pieces of ordnance”’ in 1623 
(these were ‘‘recommended’”’ when the build- 
ing was surveyed: whether they were sup- 
plied is another matter) ; to ‘‘thirteen pieces 
of ordnance, where of two great brasse pieces 
of about four thousand weight apiece’’ in 
1646 (Sprigge, ‘Anglia Rediviva,’ p. 215), 
and to thirty cannon, demy cannon and cul- 
verins in 1719. (All quotations without at- 
tached reference are from various state 
papers to which I have no access at present : 
portions of them are quoted in Captaia 
Pasfield’s little book on Pendennis and St. 
Mawes Castles, published sbout 1870 and 
now out of print.) 
ALICE DRAKE. 


AND-GLASS OF 28 SECONDS (cli. 225). 
28 seconds: 1 hour as 47.25ft.: 1 
nautical mile. Such a log glass is used to 
determine a_ vessel’s speed through the 
water. 

A log-ship or triangular piece of wood 
weighted on one side is attached to about 
10 fathoms of stray line by two or some- 
times three bridal pieces to its corners, one 
of which is pegged in order to allow the 
log-ship to float flat when being pulled in- 
board. 

The log-ship is streamed astern and after 
the stray line has been paid out then the 
reel of line to which in turn it is attached, 
begins to pay out—this line is marked every 
47.25 feet and the number of marks paid 
out indicates the speed. 

The patent or taffrail log has somewhat 
superseded this useful contrivance even in 
sailing ships, but it still has its uses. 

Joun A. Rupert-JOnEs. 


These were used in connection with the old 
log anu ijine for measuring the speed of 
ships, before the days of the patent log. 
The ‘‘ log ”’ was a triangular board with the 
log-line attached to it; there was a knot in 
the line about 100ft. from the log, and knots 
every 474ft. beyond. The log was dropped 
overboard and the 100ft. of ‘‘ stray-line”’ 


allowed to run out so that the log should 
get clear of the disturbed water near the 
ship. When the first knot passed, the sand- 
glass was turned; the number of knots which 
passed while the sand was running gave the 
speed of the ship in (sea) miles per hour. 
‘* Knot’ is still used to mean a speed of a 
sea-mile per hour. 

No-one seems to know why a period of 
twenty-eight seconds was chosen. 

W. L. F. Browne. 


Your correspondent’s time-glass is a 
nautical one, used (seldom now-a-days) in 
connection with the ‘‘ hand-log’’ for ascer- 
taining the speed of a ship. A full descrip- 
tion of the method will be found in any not 
very modern work on seamanship. Briefly, 
the apparatus of the hand log consisted of (1) 
a long line wound on a large wooden reel, 
(2) a small piece of wood, called the logship, 
secured to one end of the line, (3) a time- 
glass. The modus operandi was to throw the 
logship over the stern of the ship and let 
the line run off the reel as the ship moved 
ahead through the water. From the length 
of line run off the reel during the period of 
the time-glass the speed of the ship at the 
moment could be deduced. 

There was no particular reason for the 
period of the glass being 28 seconds. Some- 
times 30-second glasses were used. At high 
speeds a glass of half the period, viz., 14 
or 15 seconds was employed, the object being 
to have less line to haul inboard after the 
operation was over, a somewhat laborious 
task when the ship was travelling fast. 

Now-a-days the hand-log has almost dis- 
appeared, and ships use various kinds of 
‘“ patent logs ’’ which work on entirely differ- 


ent principles. 
G. M. M. 


The 28 second sand-glass is used on board 








ship with the hand log when measuring the 
speed of the ship. 

The proportion of 28 seconds to one hour 
(3,600 secs.) is equal to the proportion of 
the length of a knot (47.3ft.) on the log 
line to the length of the Admiralty knot 
(6,080ft.) For high speeds a 14 second glass 
| is used, when the number of knots run out 
| on the log line must be doubled to give the 


| speed of the ship. 
H. E. Purey-Cvust. 


| YHE RABBIT: INTRODUCTION INTO 
| ENGLAND (cli. 226).—The ease and 
| frequency with which the rabbit has been 
naturalised in widely separated parts of the 
globe render it very difficult to define with 
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any degree of certainty the centre whence 
that most prolific race has spread. The 
earliest available evidence, scant though it 
be, indicates the western Mediterranean 
region as the source of distribution. Poly- 
bius (c. B.c. 200) states that there were no 
hares in Corsica, but that animals resembling 
them—xvvixAo.—burrowed in the ground 
there. Two hundred years later the geo- 
grapher Pliny speaks of rabbits in Spain, 
and records that so greatly did they abound 
in the Balearic Isles and wrought such des- 
truction on the crops that the inhabitants 
sent a deputation to Rome, praying that they 
might be allotted land elsewhere. 

No remains of the rabbit have been found 
in the Pleistocene of Great Britain, nor is 
there any name for them in old Celtic speech, 
which seems conclusive, although negative, 
evidence against the existence of that ani- 
mal in this country in prehistoric time. 

The introduction of the rabbit into Scot- 
land probably was comparatively recent. So 
far as I have seen, no mention of it occurs 
in the Acts of the Scottish Parliament before 
the Union in 1707, though frequent refer- 
ence is made in them to hares and other 
game. My grandfather (1779-1838) told my 
father that he remembered rabbits being 
introduced as a desirable novelty on the 
estate of Glasserton in Wigtownshire. As 
an experiment it has proved successful and 
inexpensive; but the result has been very 
costly to the whole county. 

HERBERT MaxwWELL. 

Monreith. 


The rabbit is not mentioned in the Old 
English period of our language, ending 
about 1100. Indeed, there is no native 
name for it either in Celtic or in Germanic, 
which proves that it was not indigenous to 
Northern Europe. In the Middle English 
period it appears under the name coning, 
conig, conie, with various other spellings, 
from the thirteenth century onwards. This 
name is derived from the Old French conin, 
conil (plural conis), which comes from the 
Latin cuniculus, itself a word of Spanish 
origin according to ancient authors. The 
earliest quotation in the ‘ N.E.D.’ is of the 
year 1292 ; it is true that the word occurs in 
the ‘Moral Ode,’ some time before 1200, 
but there it means the fur, not the animal. 
The fur may have been imported first. 


It seems to be generally accepted that 
Spain was the original home of the rabbit, 
I suppose on the authority of Pliny, ‘ Hist. 
Nat.,’ viii. 55, 81. According to Brehm’s 
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‘ Tierleben’ it was highly esteemed in Eng- 
land as an object of the chase; in the year 
1309 a rabbit cost as much as a young pig, 
from which it may be concluded that rabbits 
had not long been introduced and were still 
rather scarce. 

The earliest names for ‘‘ rabbit’? in Old 
High German, loérihhin, lor from the Latin 
lawricem, must have been borrowed before 
1100, as shown by the change of c to hh. 
Laurex (Pliny, loc. cit.) was a Balearic word 
for a young rabbit. 

The word ‘‘ rabbit ’’ itself seems to be of 
Northern French (Walloon) or Flemish ori- 
gin; and the earliest quotation in the 
“N.E.D.’ is of the year 1398. It then had 
the meaning of ‘‘ young cony.’’ 

Much of the above information is taken 
from Richard Jordan’s book, ‘ Die altenglis- 
chen Saugetiernamen,’ Heidelberg, 1903, p. 
91. A pamphlet of nine pages by E. Boisacq, 
‘ Le lapin et ses dénominations dans les lan- 
gues européennes,’ appeared at Liége in 1905, 
but this I have not seen. In Hoops’s ‘ Real- 
lexikon des Germanischen Altertumskunde,’ 
iii. 64 (1915), it is assumed that rabbit 
breeding did not begin until the Renaissance 
period. 

L. R. M. Srracwan. 

Birmingham University. 


ERE L’HEUREUX: ANDREAS EUD- 
AEMON-JOANNES (cli. 225).—Brief 
notices of Kudemon-Joannes are to be seen 
in Zedler’s ‘ Universal-Lexicon ’; Jécher’s 
‘ Gelehrten-Lexicon ’; the ‘ Biographie Uni- 
verselle’ ; the ‘Nouvelle biographie générale,’ 
and other books of biographical reference. 
A. de Backer’s ‘Bibliothéque des Ecrivains 
de la Compagnie de Jésus,’ vol. i. (1869). 
has a list of fourteen works by him, besides 
mentioning the ‘ G.G.R. ‘Theologi ad Ludovi- 
cum  decimum  tertium.. . admonitio,’ 
which Baillet ascribed to him. The short 
life which precedes the list tells us that 
Eudemon-Joannes was born at Canea in 
Crete of parents who were descended from 
the Palaeologi, that he was taken to Italy 
when quite young, entered the Company of 
Jesus in 1581 (1583 in Zedler) professed 
philosophy at Rome and theology at Padua, 
was nominated by Urban VIII. rector of the 
Greek College at Rome, and attached as theo- 
logian to Cardinal Barberini when the latter 
was sent as Legate to France, on returning 
from which mission he died at Rome ‘‘ dans 
de grands sentiments de piété.”’ 
Zedler says that he was taken to Padua 
by his cousin Constantinus Paleocappa, and 
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mentions his being consiliarius and censor 
in the tribunal of the Inquisition. Zedler 
gives a list of his sources. 

According to A. de Backer’s bibliography, 
Eudemon published an ‘ Apologia’ for 
Garnett in 1610, and in 1615 ‘ Responsio 
. . . ad Antilogiam Roberti Abbati adversus 
Apologiam P. Garneti.’ Readers of Mark 
Pattison’s ‘ Isaac Casaubon’ will remember 
some details about the Cretan’s controver- 
sial methods. 

Epwarkp BEnNsty. 

WALSINGHAM (cli. 227).—Sir Edmund 

Walsingham (1490?—7550), Lieuten- 
ant of the Tower, elder son of James Wal- 
singham (1462—1540), was uncle to the states- 
man Sir Francis Walsingham (1530 ?—1590), 
his brother William’s only son, who married 
as his second wife, Ursula, daughter of Henry 


St. Barbe, and widow of Sir Richard Wors- | 


ley of Appuldurcombe. Sir Francis’s only 
surviving child by her was the thrice mar- 
ried Frances, whose first husband was Sir 
Philip Sidney. See the ‘ History of Chisle- 
hurst,’ by G. W. Millar, J. Beckwith, and 
E. A. Webb; and Sir Sidney Lee’s lives of 
Sir Edmund and Sir Francis Walsingham 
in the ‘ D.N.B.’ 

Mary Walsingham, who married Sir 
Thomas Barnardiston, was a daughter of 
the above-mentioned Sir Edmund Walsing- 
ham by his first wife, Katherine, daughter 
of John Gunter. Mary’s relationship to 
Frances, wife of Sir Philip Sidney, was 
accordingly that of first cousin once removed. 
Her husband, Sir Thomas, was the eldest 
son of Sir Thomas Barnardiston and Ann 
Lucas. He was aged 32 in 1541, and was 
great-grandfather to Sir Nathaniel Barnar- 
diston, the famous puritan. See ‘ Keding- 
ton alias Ketton, and the 
Family,’ in vol. iv., 
ings of the Suffolk Institute of Archeology 
(1874). 

Epwarp BENSsLY. 


()LDEST INHABITED HOUSE IN THE | 
UNITED STATES (cli. 227).—The fol- | 


lowing quotation from ‘The Genealogy of 
the Fairbanks Family in America’ (Boston, 
1897), p. 9, seems to answer the query as 
far as New England is concerned : 

Jonathan Fairebanke (Fairbank, Fairbanks) 
came from Sowerby in the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, England, to Boston, Mass., in the 
year 1633, and in 1636 settled in Deadham, 
Mass., where he built the noted “ Old Fair- 
banks House,” which is still standing as an 
ancient landmark, the oldest dwelling house 
in New England that, for the same period of 


Barnardiston | 
No. 3, of the Proceed- | 





alia has been continuously cwned and occu- 
| pied by the builder and his lineal descendants, 
| Only a few houses, or parts of houses of the 
| same age remain, and most of these are in 
|ruins. It is, moreover, a remarkable fact, 
| perhaps unparalleled in this country, that dur- 
|ing all this time, two and a half centuries, 
| the estate has never had a mortgage incum- 
| brance upon it. 
Henry Farrpanks MonrtTacNier. 

Champéry, Valais. 


|“MUFTS” AT OXFORD AND CAM- 

BRIDGE (cli. 225).—At Oxford the 
sons of noblemen, or as it is expressed in 
the Laudian Statutes ‘“‘ filii Baronum in 
superiore Parliamenti Domo suffragii jus 
habentes,’’ were those who used to have the 
privilege of wearing square velvet caps with 
gold tassels). The Laudian Statutes (Tit. 
xiv. De vestitu et habitu Scholastico) do 
not seem to give them this privilege, though 
| they exempt them from the obligation of 
| accustoming themselves ‘‘ vestibus coloris 
| nigri aut subfusci ’’ to which all other mem- 
| bers of the University are bound. 


JoHN R. Macrata. 


|THE FRATERNITY OF NAZARETH 
| (cli. 225).—Mr. BELLEW’s query is very 
| puzzling. There were of course Guilds of 
| carpenters (as of other crafts) in the Middle 
| Ages; but I never heard of any regular 
| Order of Carpenters, or of Nazareth either, 
except the Congregation of the Sisters of 
Nazareth founded by Cardinal Wiseman in 
1851, for work among the poor and aged. 
St. Gregory Nazianzen, in one of his 
poems (bk. i. sect. 2), calls the monks of 
| his time ‘‘Nazarei’’; but he is merely 
| applying to them the name of the consecra- 
ted ascetics of the old dispensation known 
| as ‘‘ Nazarites.”’ 
It would be interesting to have some par- 
| ticulars of the fraternity referred to by Mr. 
Bettew. Is it ancient or modern? secular 
| or regular? Eastern or Western? Catholic or 
| Orthodox? Will your correspondent oblige? 
D. O. Hunter Burarr. 
Fort Augustus Abbey. 


OURS OF EVENING MEALS (cli. 152, 
210).—I am grateful to Miss M. H. 
Dopps for her quotations from Miss Austen 
and Mrs. Gaskell. I have found a few refer- 
ences to meals in town in Charles Lamb’s 
Letters (‘ Everyman’ Edition). 

Lamb and his sister drink tea with Miss 
Benjay, 1800, ‘‘ Tea and coffee, and maca- 
roons—a kind of cake—much love’? (later), 
“it being now nine o’clock wine and 
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macaroons were again served round and we 
parted ”’ (vol. i. 132-3). 

Rickman is ‘‘ the finest fellow to drop in 
a’nights, about nine or ten o’clock—cold 
bread-and-cheese-time ’’ (i. 164). 

(To Bernard Barton, Dec. 23, 1822.) ‘I 
have lived to a time of life to have outlived 
the good hours, the nine o’clock suppers with 
a bright hour or two to clear up in after- 
wards. Now you cannot get tea before that 
hour, and then sit gaping, music-bother’d 
perhaps, till half-past 12 brings up the 
tray”’ (ii. 36). 

(To Dibdin, May 6, 1823.) ‘‘ We are old- 
fashioned people, who drink tea at six, or 
not much later, and give cold mutton and 
pickle at nine, the good old hour”? (ii. 60). 

Lamb’s dinner-hour varies, but he must 
have preferred an early one, for writing to 
Moxon Oct. 24, 1831, against spending a 
Sunday with him, “I will just hint that a 
dropping in to tea, unlooked for, about five, 
stopping bread-and-cheese and gin-and-water 
is worth a thousand Sundays.” 

G. S. GrBBons. 

OMETS OF OMEN (cli. 224).—On p. 

78 of Dr. John Case’s ‘ Angelical 
Guide’ (1697) will be found the following: 

Tenthly, Comets are the chiefest (sources 
of foreknowledge) which are in use in the 
discovery of such secrets, which is usually 
the death of Princes. Julius Caesar died 
shortly after the appearance of a Comet; 
this is no news: But we may take an example 
of this present time, where effects of a Comet 
is [sic] fresh in mind; I saw myself, with 
many others, a strange Comet but two days 
before the Duke of Monmouth was taken in 
the West, and a Blazing Star over all Europe 
before the death of K. Charles II. 


Case, the Astrologer-Physician, succeeded | 


William Lilly, whese ‘‘ practice ’’ he seems 
to have bought. 
which perhaps may explain the reference to 
the Duke of Monmouth. 

C. WANKLYN. 


Apropos of the latter porton of the above 
reference, the Earl of Oxford and Asquith, 
inhis ‘ Fifty Years of Parliamentary J.ife,’ 
now appearing serially in the Sunday Times, 
says, in the issue of Sept. 26: 

At three o’clock in the morning of the fol- 
lowing day (May 7) I received by wireless the 
terrible news of the King’s death:—“‘ I am 
deeply grieved to inform you that my beloved 
father the King passed away peacefully at a 
quarter to twelve to-night (the sixth).— 
GEORGE. 

_ I went up on deck [Lord Oxford was return- 
ing from Gibraltar, and I remember well 


| appeared about 400. 
He was born at Lyme Regis, | 














that the first sight that met my eyes in the 


twilight before dawn was Halley’s Comet 
blazing in the sky. It was the only time I 
believe that any of us saw it during our 
voyage. I felt bewildered and indeed stunned. 
A. L. Cox. 


The comet of Calpurnius (Kcl. i. 77, 
sqq-) is always brought into discussions as 
to the date of that poet. See, for example, 
the Classical Review for February, 1902, at 
pp. 58-40. It seem to have been regarded 
as a favourable omen by the prophetic 
Faunus, in whose mouth the poet puts the 
lines. 

Cernitis, ut puro nox jam vicesima caelo 
j placida radiantem , 


Fulgeat? ut \placidum radianti j luce 
cometen. 

Proferat? ut liquidum nutet sine vulnere 
sidus? 

Numquid utrumque polum, sicut solet, igne 
cruento 

Spargit, et ardenti scintillat sanguine 
lampas? 

At quondam non talis erat, cum, Caesare 
rapto, 


Indixit miseris fatalia civibus, arma, 


The late Dr. Postgate refers the first men- 
tioned comet to that which appeared at the 
end of the reign of Claudius, who died on 
Oct. 13, 54, and the last mentioned comet 
to that which heralded the death of Julius 
Cesar and the beginning of the civil war. 

Shakespeare makes  Calpurnia say 
(‘ Julius Cesar,’ Act. II., ii.): 


When beggars die, there are no comets 
seen ; 

The heavens themselves blaze forth . the 
death of princes. 


The comet mentioned by Claudian (‘ De 
Bello Gaetico’ i. 243) is supposed to have 
The line should run 


Et nunquam caelo spectatum impune com- 


eten 
but it is mis-quoted often as 
In caelo nunquam spectatam impune 
cometam 


as in Riley’s ‘ Classical Quoations.’ 
JoHun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


It is worth while recording that there is 
a most useful article on twenty-nine appear- 
ances of Halley’s comet from B.c. 467 to 
A.D. 1835 by Irene E. Toye Warner. It is 


entitled ‘Great Events in the World during 
Apparitions of Halley’s Comet,’ and is to be 
found in Knowledge and Scientific News, 
December, 1909, pp. 463—466. 


C. NELson STEWART. 
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IOCESE OF SALISBURY (cli. 225).— | a demi-lion was Dormer, Az. bilettée or, on 
Your correspondent C. S. C (B/C) will | a chief of the second, a demi-lion rampant 


find lists of Incumbents of many of the par- 
ishes in Wilts, from early times until 1800, 
or later (the volumes were published at 
different dates), in Hoare’s ‘Modern Wilt- 
shire.’ 

These may be supplemented by the lists 
of institutions given in Sir Thomas Phil- 
lipps’s ‘Institutiones Clericorum in comi- 
tatu Wiltonie,’ to which latter book there 
is an index in the Wiltshire Archeological 
Magazine, vol. xxviii. pp. 210, ete. If 1 
remember rightly the ‘ Institutiones’ covers 
the period from 1279 to 1812. If the lists 
required are of Prebendal Churches, they 
may be found from early times to about 
1880 in W. H. Rich Jones’s ‘ Fasti Ecclesiz 
Sarisburiensis.’ 

Perhaps Dorset can scarcely be considered 


gu. 
Apert F. Suirtu, 

RUNAWAY MARRIAGES (cli. 225),— 

On 7 May, 1836, Carlo Barbone, Prince 
of Capua, brother to Ferdinand II. (Bomba), 
King of Naples, who reigned 1830—1859, is 
said to have married Penelope Caroline 
Smyth, an Irish lady, at Gretna Green. 
This is said to have been her third marriage 
to him, the first having taken place in Rome, 


| and the second at Madrid. There would ap. 


| pear to have been irregularities in all these 





marriages, as a fourth marriage took place 
at St. George’s, Hanover Square, London. 
At first the King of Naples refused to recog- 


| nize her as his brother’s wife, but she later 
| took her place as Princess of Capua. 


She 
is said to have survived her husband, and 


to be in the neighbourhood of Salisbury ; but | to have then called herself Princess Victoria 


if any of the parishes in question are in 
that county, fairly complete lists of incum- 
bents are given, up to about 1860 or 1870, 
in Hutchins’s ‘ History of Dorset,’ 3rd edi- 
tion. 

All these books are to be found both in 
the Cathedral Library, and in the Church 
House Library at Salisbury. 

Jas. M. 


BRAHAM DES CARRIERES (cli. 190, 


J. FLETCHER. 


231).—David Des Carrieres was a silk- | 


weaver of Duke Street, Spitalfields, and 
afterwards of Artillery Ground. His will 
was proved P.C.C. 15 Jan., 1776. 

G. R. Y. R. 


(Goats FOR IDENTIFICATION (cli. 





190, 228).—At Icomb, Co. Glos. is, or | 


was, a shield of Blacket, A bend cotised, 
between six cross crosslets fitchée, quarter- 
ing, Three Danish axes in pale for Hackluyt. 
Anne, dau. and heiress of Sir John Blackett, 
marr. Rauf. Baskerville, then heiress 
through them and the Mylbornes, to Richard 
Hackluyt, of Co. Hereford. 

I have no record of the Draytons of Dor- 
chester, Oxon. The Earl of Marr, bore, 
Az. a bend betwen six cross crosslets fitchée 
or. Either Blacket? or Marr? I have noted 
as occurring at Dorchester. 

The shield your correspondent notes as 
Segrave(?) I know nothing of. A number 
of families bore, Two bars and a lion passant 
in chief, but Segrave bore either, A lion 
rampant sab. crowned or or Sab. three garbs 


or. 
The only shield I noted at Dorchester with 





| 


de Bourbon. There is, I believe, a tablet to 
her memory at Templemichael, near Youg- 
hal, Co. Cork. My only authority for all 
this is a note taken of a correspondence in a 
London weekly about a year ago. 

Joun B. WaINEWRIGHT. 


There is an interesting article in Bailey’s 
Magazine, vol. xlvii. (1887) dealing (inter 
alia) with Carlisle post-boys and runaway 
marriages, and several of the ‘‘ Round Car- 
lisle Cross’’ series (Thurnam’s ‘ Carlisle’) 
have extended reference to Gretna Green 
weddings and romances. 

J. FAtRFAX-BLAKEBOROUGH. 

Grove House, Norton-on-Tees, 

BLACK BUTTER (cli. 153).—In The 
Bazaar dated Sept. 2, 1926, is the fol- 
lowing recipe for this: 

Place in a small frying-pan two ounces 
of butter. (Margarine cannot be _ used.) 
Place the pan over a moderate heat, and 
as the butter melts allow it to spread over 
the pan until it -has become a dark brown 
colour. Add a seasoning of pepper and 
salt and a tablespoonful of vinegar or 
lemon juice. 

A. B. Loncsorrom. 


226).—The 


Alvaston, Derby. 

WitLiam CORDELL (cli. 
Index of the ‘ D.N.B.’ has 

Cordell, Sir William (d. 1581), master of 
the Rolls; educated at Cambridge; __ barris- 
ter, Lincoln’s Inn, 1544; M.P. Steyning, 
1553 ; solicitor-general, 1553: conducted 
prosecution of Sir Thomas Wyatt, 1554; 
knighted; master of the rolls, 1557-81; 
M.P. Suffolk, and Speaker of House of Com- 
mons, 1558; M.P. for Middlesex, 1563, and for 
Westminster, 1572. 
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A man of these names entered Winchester 
College in 1401 from Dorset, and was Fel- 
low of New College, Oxford, 1410-12. 

Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 

\HRISTOFERUS WREN (cli. 224).—In 

Brigadier-General Conyers Surtees’s 


‘History of the Parish of Byers Green, in- | 


cluding the Townships of Newfield and Bin- 
chester ’ (1922) there is a pedigree of the 
Wrens of Billy Hall and Binchester in Co. 
Pal. Durham. ‘his shows that William 
Wren, of Tothpots, in the Parish of Wol- 
singham, living in the nineteenth year of 
Henry VII., had a son, Christoper Wrenne, 
of Withy brook in Co. W arwick, whose will 
was dated 23 Nov., 1542, and who died 25 
Nov. of that year. His wife was named 
Christian, and she was buried at Withy- 
brook, but date not given. The issue of the 


marriage was one son Edward and _ three 


daughters Dorothy, Geddithe, and Mary. 

Edward Wrenne of Withybrook’s will, 
dated 6 Nov., A 5 Edward VI., mentions his 
sisters, Dorothy and Mary. Edward 
Wrenne had a son named Henry, who pre- 
deceased his father. 

Christopher Wrenne’s eldest brother, Wil- 
liam Wrenne of Billyrawe and Sherburne 
House in ('o. Pal. Durham, whose will was 
dated 1538, was the direct ancestor of the 
celebrated architect Sir Christopher Wren. 

Sir Christopher Wren, died 25 Feb., 1723, 
was the son of Christopher Wrenne, Dean 
of Windsor, died 29 May, 1658, who was the 
son of Francis Wrenne, a London mercer, 
who died in 1624. The latter was the son 
of Cuthbert Wrenne of Newbold Rowell in 
the parish of Monk’s Kirby, Co. Warwick 
(will dated 27 July, 1558), the second son 
of William Wrenne of Billyrawe and Sher- 
burne House above mentioned. 

H. ASKEw. 

Spennymoor. 

MHACKERAY AND GREAT CORAM 

STREET (cli. 81, 123, 233).—It is an 
interesting point that Surtees puts John 
Jorrocks’s residence in this street. Surtees 
and Thackeray and Leech were all friends. 
and all died within a little of each other of 
the same complaint, viz., heart disease. 
Vide ‘Life of Surtees.’ 

F. Wrizi1am Cock, M.D. 
UTHOR WANTED (cl. 
[Rev. Rowland Hill] would sometimes say 

“I don’t think much of the man’s religion 
unless his cat and dog are the better for it.’ ” 
— Cassell’ i Shilling Libary,’ vol. iv. (R. 


Hill), p. 
A. L. Hunt. 
Hinton Avenue, Cambridge. 


135, 178.) — “‘ He | encountered 
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The 


Pero Shen. Travels and Adventures. 

Translated and edited by Malcolm Letts. 
(Routledge and Sons, 12s. 6d. net.). 

ERO TAFUR was a gentleman of Cordova, 

born probably about 1410. In the autumn 
of 1435 he set out upon his travels; and he 
returned to Spain in the spring of 1439. Of 
his subsequent life it is known that he married 
and was father of a son and three daughters; 
that he took a prominent part in the affairs 
of Cordova and that he died somewhere about 
1484, The narrative of his travels shows, by 
allusions to events, that he was working on 
it in the fifties of the century. Only one 
manuscript of the work is known—apparently 
an eighteenth century copy of an earlier tran- 
script, or of the original. It was _ printed 
first in 1874. 

Tafur went first to Italy, where he saw 
many cities; thence from Venice by Crete 
and Rhodes to Jaffa and to Jerusalem; then 
to Cyprus and as envoy of the King of Cypr us 
to Egypt with an expedition to Mount Sinai; 
back to Cyprus and on to Constantinople; 
from Constantinople to Adrianople, to the 
Black Sea, and Trebizond and then to Kaffa; 
upon return to Constantinople, back to Venice; 
from Venice to Ferrara and Milan and then 
over the St. Gothard to Basle and down the 
Rhine, till passing one great city after another 
he came to Antwerp. Returning to Cologne 
he travelled eastward; found himself in winter 
at Breslau, and travelled in desperate cold to 
Vienna; came back via Buda, the Carnic 
Alps, Frinli and Padua to Ferrara, and after 
visiting Florence, started homeward from 
Venice. The manuscript breaks off abruptly 
with the beginning of a_ description of 
Sardinia. 

One has but to recall the European situation 
hetween 1435 and 1439 to realise that this 
itinerary offers many fine openings. Tafur 
held converse with the Emperor John VIII 
Palaeologus, the magnificent rider in Goz- 
zoli’s fresco, the unsuccessful promoter of 
peace between the churches of the East and 
the West; he was present in Rhodes at the 
election of a Grand Master of the Knights 
of Rhodes and describes the ceremony in 
detail; he visited the Grand Turk, and the 
usurping Emperor of Trebizond; at _ Bres- 
lau saw Albert II, the King of the 
Romans, and at Vienna that monarch’s con- 
sort, Elizabeth. Many minor characters 
appear, the most interesting among them, 
Nicoli de’ Conti, a former acquaintance, 
again at the Red Sea, who 
related to Tafur the curious history of his 


Li brary. 





| life. Of adventures there are plenty—storms 
|and chase at sea; imprisonments; 
| hardships travelling by land; fighting (Tafur 
| was wounded in the foot near Troy in rescu- 


terrible 


ing some Christian captives from the Turks 


and did not get his wound cured til’ he came, 
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long atter, to Basle). In Jerusalem, in dis- | 
guise, he penetrated into the mosque of Omar, | 

Tatur’s classical allusions are rather con- 
fused, and he speaks of Charlemagne’s cap- 
ture ot Jerusalem as matter of tact; but 
usually he is tolerably cautious abuut what 
he believes. There must be few narratives 
of equal brevity which contain’ greater 
abundance of curious detail, closely packed, | 
indeed, but yet set out with a certain skill, 
so that each one keeps its value. The char- 
acter of the writer is pleasing. He is a brave 
man, and passes without complaint, and with 
no heroics over frequent danger and acute 
discomfort; he is proud after a becoming 
fashion, courteously refusing money he does 
not want, and so resolutely bent on clearing 
up the connection of his own lineage with 
that of the Emperor, and understanding why 
the Emperor does not bear the true family 
arms, that he is able to induce that potentate 
to enter at length with him into the subject. 
For a person of his order in the fifteenth 
century he is kindly and compassionate, and 
he has the true traveller’s capacity for being 
fired to enthusiasm by the mere aspect of 
places. 

Mr. Letts, in a pleasant introduction, gives | 
us the scheme of the travels, and points out | 
what to look for. He has done the reader 
great service by dividing the narrative up 
into chapters. He furnishes a_ considerable 
number of good notes—principally historical. 
We confess that we should have liked still 
more notes on diverse topics, and also a 
better map. The type of map chosen, with 
contour lines between land and sea, is most | 
confusing to the eye. 


Calendar of the Fine Rolls preserved in the 
Public Record Office. Prepared under the 
Superintendance of the Deputy Keeper of the 
Records. Vol V Edward IIl. a.p. 1356- 
1368. (H.M. Stationery Office, £2 9s. 9d.). 

M\HE main condition of the practical value 

of this Calendar lies, as in all these publi- 
cations, in the thoroughness with which the | 

Index has been compiled. With its assistance 

we can not only at a glance ascertain any 

mention of special families in whom we are 
interested throughout the English counties, 
but can also survey at a glance what this in- 
stalment of the records offers us in illustration | 
of habits and customs in the reign of Edward | 
Ill. This volume carries us down to the 41st | 
year of his reign, and embraces many more | 
subjects than Fines imposed by the King’s 
searcher in the port of London, although 
claims upon 1,600 cheeses loaded from Flan- 
ders without payment of custom and similar 
interesting charges arrest our attention. 
We learn much about the cost of things, and | 
thereby about the money value of the time. 

In 1367 the following stock were valued in 

the Manor of “ Wateryngbery,” in the King’s 

name: 2 cart horses, price 30s., 4 stots, price | 
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26s. 8d., 14 oxen, price 16s. each, 2 two year 
old bullocks, price 18s, 4d., 2 yearling heifers, 


sown with wheat, price 6s. 8d. an acre, and 
10 acres of land sown with rye, price 5s. an 
acre. The cost of farm implements too, is low, 


| Certain services whereby land was held are 
| picturesque. 


We hear of an ell of scarlet 
cloth being the rent paid for the hamlet of 


| Chateleye in the town of Great Leghes; and 


we find that Roger Forster held jn chief in his 
demesne as of tee on the day of his death 17 
acres of land in Maurdyn, co. Hereford by 
the service of holding a cord to measure a 
castle in any place where the King shall wish 
to build a new castle in the March of Wales. 
Another curious tenure was by the service of 


| finding at the King’s cost a horse, worth 5s,, 


a sack, worth 6d., and a spit (“ broch ”) 
worth jd., in every war in Wales. We also 
read of John ODengayne of Dilyngton 
“‘chivaler,” holding in chief in his demesne 
as of fee on the day of his death 14 virgates 
of land in Pightesle, co. Northampton, as of 
the crown, as parcel of the serjeanty of Lax- 
ton, by the service of hunting and taking 
wolves, foxes, cats and other vermin. 

The following extract will show something 
of the varied nature of the information that 
this Calendar contains. ‘‘ Jan. 16, 1362, West- 
minster. Order to Reynold de Sholdham, 
searcher of the king’s forfeitures in the port 
of London and water of ‘Thames, on complaint 


' by Gerkynus le Pulter, merchant of Flanders, 


that whereas he and his fellows brought to 
England in a ship of Flanders a certain num- 


| ber of young geese for this Christmes, and 
| the 


purveyors of the king, queen Philippa 
and Edward prince of Wales, took 16 of them 
at an agreed price, the said Reynold, because 
he found that the 16 geese had been delivered 


|out of the ship without payment of custom, 


arrested all the remaining geese and still de 
them under arrest, to deliver to the 
said merchants all the geese that have been 
so arrested, together with the ship; as the 
king, in consideration of the circumstances 
and for a fine of 6s. 8d., wishes to deal gently 
with them in the matter.” 





Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS 


We cannot undertake to answer queries 
privately. 

Approven ‘Queries’ are inserted free of 
charge. Contributors are requested always to 
give their names and addresses, for the infor- 


| mation of the Editor, and not necessarily for 


publication. 





The Publisher will be pleased to forward 
i i “N. and Q.’ to any 
addresses of friends which readers may like 
to send to him. 


Press, Ltd., at their Offices. High Street, 


ycombe, in the County of Bucks. 
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